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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

space, Time and Deity. The Gifford Lectures at Glasgow, 1916-1918, 

by S. Alexander. Two volumes. MacMillan & Co., London, 1920. 

— pp. xvi, 347;xiii, 437. 

Dr. Alexander has made an important contribution to systematic 
philosophy. His work is an original, thorough and massive discussion 
of nearly all the main problems of metaphysics. It is, in my judg- 
ment, the most significant recent attempt to formulate a realistic sys- 
tem of metaphysics. Taken along with the recent publications of Dr. 
Whitehead and Dr. Bosanquet, it furnishes impressive testimony to 
the continued vigor of British philosophical speculation. 

It is extremely difficult to convey a fair idea of the contents and 
purport of so comprehensive a work as Space, Time and Deity, with- 
out extending the account to inordinate length or writing a series of 
articles. I shall follow Dr. Alexander's own order of treatment, 
limiting myself to brief summaries of his most significant positions, 
with a few comments thereon. 

The work is divided into four books, dealing respectively with — 
Space-Time, the Categories, the Order and Problems of Empirical 
Existence and Deity. In an introduction Dr. Alexander states his 
conception of the scope and method of metaphysics or philosophy, 
and outlines his own attitude and mode of procedure. Philosophy, 
for him, is " the experimental or empirical study of the non-empirical 
or o priori, and of such questions as arise out of the relation of the 
empirical to the a priori" (Vol. I, p. 4); "The subject matter of 
epistemology is nothing but a chapter, though an important one, in 
the wider science of metaphysics, and not its indispensable founda- 
tion " (p. 7). Dr. Alexander expresses his deep obligations to Messrs, 
Bradley and Bosanquet. Like the members of the school of which 
these two are the leaders. Dr. Alexander accepts coherence as the 
test of truth and rejects the doctrine of the externality of relations. 
As for them, so for him, reality is one Whole. He parts company 
with absolute idealism in rejecting the privileged position of mind in 
the universe, and the absolute idealist's assertion "that the parts of 
the world are not ultimately real or true, but only the whole is true " 
(p. 8). Dr. Alexander says that his inquiry is realistic, in the sense 
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that he does not start with the assumption that mind is the measure 
of things as does the idealist. " But," he adds, " no sane philosophy 
has ever been exclusively the one or the other" (p. 8). He proposes 
in the present inquiry "to examine in their order the various cate- 
gorial features of existence and to exhibit the relation of mind to its 
objects in its proper place in the system of finite empirical existences " 
(p. 10). But, by way of giving a clue to his standpoint, he states 
briefly at the outset his theory of the relation between mind and its 
objects. Mind consists of acts — acts in which it contemplates its 
objects and acts in which it enjoys itself. The mind cannot contem- 
plate itself as object ; introspection is enjoyment by the mind of itself ; 
contemplation is always extrospection. The distinction between the 
acts of mind and the objects of mind is expressed in the two verbal 
endings -ing and -ed — ^for example, sensing, perceiving, enjoying; 
and sensed, perceived, enjoyed. Mind is a continuum and its objects 
are continua. There can be no mental acts without objects, and 
mind and its objects are compresent or together; but the cognitive 
relation of compresence, as a relation, contains nothing to dis- 
tinguish it from the compresence between two objects such as tree 
and grass. The difference between the two cases is to be found 
"not in the nature of the relation, but of the terms related. In the 
case of two physical objects both terms are physical." In the case of 
cognition of a physical object, one of the terms is a mental or con- 
scious being; so, instead of saying on, beside, or above, we have to 
say of, conscious of. " The little word of is the symbol of the com- 
presence" (p. 27). Togetherness, then, is fundamental to all ex- 
perience. Physical togetherness is a spacial and temporal relation. 
Mental acts are in temporal relation to one another and to their 
objects; the mind seems to be somewhere in space; furthermore, 
Space and Time are implied in all the categories such as causality or 
substance. Therefore the first duty of the metaphysician seems to 
be to investigate the nature of Space and Time. 

In Book I, Space-Time, Dr. Alexander subjects to a very thorough 
and searching examination the problems of Physical Space-Time, 
Mental Space-Time, Mathematical Space-Time, and Relations in 
Space-Time. This inquiry occupies one hundred and forty-five pages 
of the first volimie, and I shall have to summarize it briefly. Space 
and Time are not separate existences, but aspects of one whole — 
"Space-Time which is the primordial stuff or matrix out of which 
things and events are made, the medium in which they are pre- 
cipitated and crystallized." All finite existents are complexes of 
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Space and Time (pp. 338, 342, etc.). Space and Time are intuited as 
infinite and continuous wholes of parts; the parts are point-instants 
or pure events (p. 48, etc.). (It would be interesting to compare 
Dr. Alexander's point-instants with the event-particles of Dr. White- 
head.) It is Time which gives distinction to the parts of Space; 
namely, it is the fact that different instants occupy the same point and 
different points occupy the same instant that enables us to distinguish 
the parts of space. On the other hand, it is space which gives con- 
tinuity to the successive instants of time. " If Time were bare Time 
it would consist of perishing instants. Instead of a continuous Time, 
there would be nothing more than an instant, a now which was 
perpetually being renewed. But Time would then be for itself and for 
an observer a mere now, and would contain neither earlier or later" 
(p. 45). . . . "In order that Time should linger. Space must recur, a 
point must be repeated in more than one instant" (p. 49). Space is 
generated in or by Time. Space is the trail of Time. Time is the 
occupation of a stretch of space.. Space-Time consists of lines of 
advance connected into a whole or system, a system of motions (p. 
61). The history of the universe is a continuous redistribution of in- 
stants of time among points of space (p. 63). Total Space-Time is 
the synthesis "of all partial perspectives of Space-Time (p. y6). "For 
a perspective of Space-Time is merely the whole of Space-Time a? 
it is related to a point-instant by virtue of the lines of connection 
between it and other point-instants " (p. 77). "... position in space 
is occupied by only one time in a given time perspective, but by all 
time in the totality of perspectives" (p. 80). "In total Space-Time 
each point is, in fact, repeated through the whole of Time, and each 
instant over the whole of Space. Now when these particular selections 
are made of point-instants, the one from the total of one set of per- 
spectives and the other from the other set, we have a total space which 
occurs at one instant and a total time which occupies one point. The 
total Space and Time so arrived at are what we call, in distinction 
from perspectives, sections of Space-Time. They do not represent 
what the world of Space-Time is historically, at any moment, or at 
any point. For at any moment of its real history Space is not all of 
one date and Time is not all at one point. But Space and Time so de- 
scribed can be got by an arbitrary selection from the infinite re- 
arrangements of instants amongst points and the result of the selec- 
tion is to give a Space apart from its Times and a Time apart from 
its places. That Space and that Time are what is meant by the 
definitions of them as assemblages, the one of all events of the same 
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date, the other of all events at the same place. Moreover, real Space 
with its varying dates coincides with this total Space when the varia- 
tion of dates is omitted; and correspondingly for Time. Hence from 
considering the true perspectives of Space-Time we can arrive at 
the notion of Space occurring at one time, or time occupying one 
place. But from these sections we cannot arrive at the notion of true 
perspectives or of true Space-Time" (p. 81). Thus it is possible 
because Time is repeated in Space, and Space in Time, to speak of 
Time and Space as existing by themselves. Such language is the 
result of an arbitrary selection from the Space-Time whole. The 
common notions of an absolute Time and Space are thus the result 
of arbitrary selections by which is formed the conceptions of a Time 
which flows uniformly on and a Space immovable. These concep- 
tions are false only if it is supposed that all Space occurs at one in- 
stant, or all Time at one point. In the total reality which is their 
combination, Space is always variously occupied by Time and Time 
is variously spread over Space. Thus Space and Time are relative 
to one another and rest is relative, but the total Space-Time is not 
relative since it is the stuff of the Universe. In a brief discussion 
of the new relativity theory in physics, Dr. Alexander suggests that 
the importance of the doctrine lies: (i) in the recognition of the 
truth that the world is physical, not geometrical, and that Space and 
Time are indissoluble ; (2) in the exact determination of how formu- 
lae are to be transformed in the case where one system moves in 
uniform translation with respect to another system. He points out 
truly that the relativistic physicist can only avoid solipsism by assum- 
ing a common world in which we communicate, and that this world is 
the total Space-Time world. 

The most important points in Dr. Alexander's treatment of mental 
Space-Time seem to me to be the following: a memory-object is a 
physical object just as truly as is a present or perceived object; a 
memory is not a present object; remembering is a retrospective de- 
sire; the past is experienced as past; since time is real the past is 
not a mere invention of the mind. Similarly, Dr. Alexander holds 
that a remembered emotion is not a present emotion and that, when 
a remembered state of mind is declared to be a state of feeling, we 
are making a psychological mistake (pp. ii4-<i33). Taken baldly, 
these statements sotmd paradoxical; but what Dr. Alexander means 
by the existence of the past in memory seems to be the real existence 
of the neural counterparts of memories. Psychically we enjoy the 
past since enjoyment is the immediate counterpart always of a neural 
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process. He concludes by showing that mental Space and Time are 
indissoluble like physical space and time. 

In his chapters on mathematical space and time, and relations in 
space and time, I think he is successful in showing that mathematics 
deals indirectly with empirical Space-Time. Thus his general con- 
clusion is that in the end physical space and time, extension and 
duration, and mental space and time are one; and that space and 
time are the same reality considered under different aspects. One 
might demur (as I would) to his doctrine that Space-Time is the one 
all-inclusive living stuff or body-soul of reality, and accept his con- 
clusion with regard to the interdependence of space and time and the 
impossibility of ultimately sundering physical, mathematical and 
mental Space-Time. 

Book II, the Categories, is a very thorough and stimulating dis- 
cussion of this subject. The topics are as follows: Nature of the 
Categories ; Identity, Diversity, and Existence ; Universal, Particular, 
and Individual; Relation; Order; Substance, Causality, Reciprocity; 
Quantity and Intensity; Whole and Part, and Number; Motion, and 
the Categories in General; the One and the Many. The categories 
of experience are the pervasive or " prerogative characters of things 
which run through all the rest as the warp on which the others are 
woven" (p. i86). They are the ground- work of all empirical reality 
and are common to mind and non-mental things. Compared with 
them the Platonic forms of sensible things are empirical. The cate- 
gories are " fundamental determinations of Space-Time itself, not 
taken as a whole, but in every portion of it" (p. 189). "The cate- 
gories are, as it were, begotten by Time on Space." Carrying out 
his method consistently. Dr. Alexander finds every category in the 
empirical Space-Time order. Universality, for example, is a determi- 
nation of Space-Time, since empirical universals or kinds are plans of 
configurations of particulars which are identical in kind. Universality 
is the category in virtue of which there are universals. " Universality 
is thus the name of the constancy of any existent in Space-Time, so 
far as it is constant, that is, its freedom from distortion whenever it 
is in Space-Time, and this is equivalent to the uniformity of space " 
(p. 215). The universals are non-mental; they subsist; they exist 
only so far as they are realized in their particulars. As such, a 
physical universal is a physical subsistent, and a mental one a mental 
subsistent (p. 223). Universals are not lifeless; "they are the 
plans of motion and action, to which all action conforms" (p. 225). 
Dr. Alexander makes a very suggestive remark in regard to the uni- 
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versals of Plato. He says it was a tendency of the age of Plato to 
seek the highest ideals of perfection in statuesque repose rather than 
in restless motion, and that is why Plato conceived his universals a.s 
changeless, immovable, and eternal. The universals, Dr. Alexander 
says, are instinct with time since they are spacio-temporal plans or 
laws of construction. On Mr. Bosanquet's 'concrete universal,' he 
remarks that it is not a universal, but a universe and it mistakes 
universality for system. The treatment of Relations is very im- 
portant. A relation is a transaction between its terms. It may be 
described as the whole situation into which its terms enter in virtue 
of that relation. Therefore, the relation is just as concrete as the 
terms and just as much a reality and belongs to the same tissue with 
them. 

Relation, in Platonic language, communicates with other categories 
such as universality, causality, etc. Relations are not external ta 
their terms and are it) no sense subjective or the work of the mind. 
There are three kinds of relations: the strictly categorical, the 
essential, and the extrinsic. The categorial and the essential are 
both intrinsic, and these are relatively unalterable ; for example, a man 
remains a man though he becomes a king, or a father or a slave ; but 
extrinsic relations may alter a man's character; he may become 
brutalized or soured. Extrinsic relations may affect the tjrpical char- 
acter; for example, intoxication. Dr. Alexander disposes of Dr, 
Bradley's showing up of the contradictions of space and time as due 
to the endless regress of relations, by the argument that the latter 
has taken the fictitious or abstract space and time and has demon- 
strated their abstractness. The truth is that the relations and the 
terms are of the same stuff, and time is spacial and space temporal. 

" Order is a category of things because of betweenness of position 
in Space-Time" (p. 262). Although it may be expressed in terms 
of relation, order is not a mere combination of relations since be- 
tweenness is primordial to all relations. Order communicates with 
existence and universality; but it is not the same as universality, 
since order is the collective name of all the positions in ordered series, 
not the universal of the positions. Substance Dr. Alexander defines 
as individual identity persisting through a duration of time. Point- 
instants, the limiting forms of movements in space-time, are mo- 
mentary substances. Wherever we have the repetition of a plan, 
that is, the existence of a particularized universal or individual 
through a period of time, we have substantial identity. "In all cases 
it is the spacial contour which provides the unity of substance" (p. 
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^7Z)- Dr. Alexander concludes that sensory qualities do not inter- 
penetrate. "Thus a substance in respect of its qualities may be 
described as a space of a certain contour stippled over with qualities. 
. . . Ultimately the substantiality of it is its defined volume of space 
time " (p. 276). Causality is "the relation of continuity between one 
substance and another, whether those substances be things or merely 
motions which we are not in a habit of calling things {e.g., light). 
The causal relation is the obverse side of the existence of sub- 
stance" (p. 281). The distinction between transeunt and immanent 
causality is always relative to a point of view. The only complete 
self-causality is that of the universe as a whole, since within the 
universe every existent is in causal relation with other existents. 
Cause and effect are different and cause is always prior to effect. 
There is no necessity in the causal relation except fact. Every fact 
carries with it the necessity for the human mind of accepting it. 
Nor does the category of causality imply power or force. Dr. 
Alexander rejects logical atomism since he holds that concepts are 
objective. He also rejects the idealistic reduction of causation to 
rational ground and consequent. This reduction is an attempt to 
translate what is essentially temporal into something stationary (pp. 
295-297). Quantity: "Extensive quantity belongs to existents so 
far as the space and time of their Space-Time vary together; they 
have intensive quantity so far as one or other remaining constant the 
■other varies" (p. 307). Number: "Being a plan of constitution of 
a whole of parts, number is universal . . . arising out of Space-Time 
as such" (p. 314). . . . "numbers are empirical universals in the 
same way as triangle and sphere and dog are empirical universals" 
(P- 315)' Motion is more complex than all the other categories; it 
includes them and communicates with them all; Space and Time 
are equivalent to motion. The other categories do not communicate 
with motion, since it is presupposed in them all. " Even substance is 
not in itself motion, though every thing besides being substance is 
motion. Substance represents motion only in respect of its per- 
sistent occupation of space through a lapse of time; ... in motion 
the full tale of the fundamental determinations of Space-Time is 
told and motion is consequently the totality of what can be affirmed 
of every space time" (p. 323). 

" The categories enter into mind as they enter into the constitution 
of everything else" (p. 330). "All things come into being endowed 
with the categories and with all of them. They are the determina- 
tions of all things which arise within Space-Time, which is the 
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matrix of things, 'the nurse of becoming' " (p. 331). "Space-Time 
itself and all its features are revealed to us direct as red or sweet 
are" (p. 336). "Space-Time . . . does not exist but it is existence 
itself, taken in the whole." " Space-Time is not universal ; . . . were 
it universal it must be repeated or at least capable of repetition. But 
how should the whole of Space-Time be repeated? For if it could 
be, it would not be the whole" (p. 338). It is not a whole of parts 
nor a one of many ; it is the one. " Infinite Space-Time is not the sub- 
stance of substances, but it is the stuff of substances." " It is itself the 
whole of spaces and times, as it is all existence, and all substance. 
All its characters are reflected in its children. Call it by what name 
you will, universe or God or the One, it is not above Space or Time." 
The only eternity which can be construed in terms of experience is 
infinite Time (pp. 341-343). Whether things be brief as the lightning 
or long as the solar system, whether things disappear or be trans- 
formed, whether things perish or grow, whether they be crude as a 
lump of dirt or perfect as the Divine Comedy, they are real as con- 
figurations within the one matrix, Space-Time, which is the Absolute. 
Thus ends the first volume of Space, Time and Deity. It is original, 
packed with thought, informing and stimulating. To attempt to give, 
as I have perforce attempted, in short space, the main outlines of the 
doctrine, is like attempting to boil down the Critique of Pure Reason, 
or Hegel's Science of Logic into a few pages. The test of a meta- 
physics is its doctrine of the categories. Dr. Alexander's work meets 
the test. Whatever one may think of his Absolute, Space-Time, one 
cannot forego bearing testimony to the thoroughness and consistency 
with which the doctrine is worked out. 

Volume II consists of applications of the fundamental doctrine 
to the Problems of Empirical Existence. I shall single out for dis- 
cussion his theories of Mind, Cognition, Value and Deity. Empirical 
existence consists of a series or hierarchy of levels of empirical 
qualities. Each level is built up by a selection and complication from 
the processes of the next lower level. Each level, in turn, becomes 
the basis for the formation, by selection and complication, of the next 
higher empirical qualities. The new level may be called the 'soul' 
of the 'body' which is formed from the qualities of the next lower 
level. Dr. Alexander calls the ' soul ' an ' emergent ' from the ' body.' 
" The soul of each level is the soul of a body which is the stuff of 
which it may be called the form" (p. 68). "Each new type of ex- 
istent, when it emerges, is expressible completely or without residue 
in terms of the lower stage, and therefore indirectly in terms of all 
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lower stages ; mind in terms of living process, life in terms of physico- 
chemical process, sense-quality, like colour, in terms of matter with 
its movements, matter itself in terms of motion. . . . There is a 
body or material of the lower level, of which one part is so com- 
plicated as to be endowed, in fact, with a new quality, which per- 
forms to it the office of soul or mind and may be called with proper 
caution, its mind ; body and mind being identical in this portion of the 
body in question. Life, we have seen, is a selection from a larger 
whole of physico-chemical processes. A secondary quality like colour, 
belongs to one part or grouping of primary qualities in the material 
body to which it belongs, other parts of which may be occupied by 
Other secondary qualities, and others by mere matter without second- 
ary qualities; according to the conception reached at an earlier stage 
that a thing or substance was a volume of space-time occupied in 
diverse parts so as to fill its contour by qualities" (pp. 67-68). 
Thus Life is intermediate between Matter and Mind. Life is not an 
epiphenomenon of matter but an emergent from it. The directing 
agency, in the case of Life and Mind, is not a separate existence but 
is found in the principle or plan of the constellation which is its body 
(p. 64). When a new empirical complex emerges from a spacial con- 
figuration of lower qualities, it is no longer purely material. Mind 
is the last empirical quality of finite complexes that we know. If 
mechanism means the assertion that the Life-complex is nothing but 
physico-chemical process. Dr. Alexander rejects it on the ground 
that, empirically, the new complex is no longer purely material, al- 
though it is material. For the emergent qualities are as empirically 
real as an3rthing can be. Similarly, of course, with a Mind-complex. 
The ' Minds ' of the various empirical levels differ in kinds. The 
higher emergent is " based on a complexity of the lower existents ; thus 
life is a complex of material bodies and mind of living ones. Ascent 
takes place, it would seem, through complexity. But at each change 
of quality the complexity, as it were, gathers itself together and is 
expressed in a new simplicity. The emergent quality is the summing 
together into a new totality of the component materials. Just in this 
way, as our thoughts become more and more complex, some new con- 
ception arises in the mind of a discoverer which brings order into the 
immense tangle of facts and simplifies thern and becomes the starting 
point for fresh advances in knowledge. . . . Somewhat in this fashion 
complexes of one stage of existence gather themselves for a new 
creation, and additional complexities mean new simplifications " (p. 
70). Thus Life is not colored but it involves color. Energy does 
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not belong to Mind or Life, but it does belong to the material basis 
of these. Life and Mind are extended and in Time (p. 71 ) . Every- 
thing is a complex of Space-Time. "Thus the same thing which 
as contemplated, is a living thing, enjoys itself in its distinctive 
quality of mind, and enjoys its mind under all the categories" (p. 
71). "A calculator, given the state of the universe, at a certain 
number of instants, or at one instant with the law of its change could, 
given sufficient powers, calculate what the spacio-temporal condition 
of the world would be at any given later instant. But he could not 
. . . predict what qualities would be evoked by the complexes he 
predicts in Space-Time, unless he lived to observe them" (p. 73). 

Mind is enjoyed innervation ; mind is identical with those complex 
neural processes from which consciousness emerges. Mind is' active 
or attentive and selective. It is not an epiphenomenon, because it 
is the enjoyment of the neural process which is mental, and not 
of any other neural process. Dr. Alexander rejects both parallelism 
and animism. Mind and brain interact in the sense that neuro- 
conscious processes produce other neuro-conscious processes. "... 
Consciousness is, in fact, the enjoyed innervation of the appropriate 
neural process. It is the enjoyed beginning of a process which termi- 
nates in somatic changes" (p. 107). Referring to Mr. Holt's doctrine 
of consciousness. Dr. Alexander says that consciousness is the search 
light which selects and illuminates that cross section of the environ- 
ment of which it is conscious. Mind consists of acts or conations; 
all cognitions are conations considered in their objective references 
(p. 121). "Speculative conation or cognition is isolated from prac- 
tical conation by diversion or suspension of the practical movements 
which alter the world. We learn to alter ourselves and leave the 
object alone" (p. 120). "Feelings are objective experiences of the 
order of organic sensa" (p. 124). Summarily, "the processes of 
which mind consists are the highly complex movements carrying the 
quality of consciousness which are described as conations" (p. 125). 
Theory of Knowledge. — The elements involved in Dr. Alexander's 
theory of knowledge are. Things, Objects, Sensa, Appearances, 
and Mental or Selective Acts. The things which the mind con- 
templates are contemplated selectively as partial objects. The thing 
is revealed in its objects. There is no thing which lives, as it were, 
behind its object, which reveals it. Sensa, or sensory appearances, 
are of the same kinds of existence as the objects themselves. All that 
objects of mind owe to mind is their selection, their esse they have 
as finite existences in Space-Time. Sensa and images, even in the 
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case of illusions and hallucinations, are non-mental. For example, 
" The image of a tree is no more examined by introspection than the 
perceived tree. Both are objects of extrospection." (p. 90). The 
things which the mind contemplates are contemplated selectively as 
partial objects (p. 91). Consequently: "The partial revelation of a 
thing to mind in the form of objects which belong to the thing merely 
means in the end that no object, nor even a thing, is given alone, but, 
because it is a part of Space-Time, coheres in varying degrees of 
closeness with other objects and groups of such objects connected 
together by the categorial relation of substance, that is, belonging 
to the same volume of space-time. The thing which is partially re- 
vealed in its objects, whether of sense or memory or thinking or 
imagination, is thus of the same kind of existence as the objects 
themselves" (Vol. II, p. 94). 

Mind, in virtue of its position in Space-Time, is affected by only a 
portion of the real characters revealed to it, for example, varying hot- 
nesses ; or because of the condition of the organism, the real thing is 
apprehended only in part, for example, water as hot, cold or lukewarm. 
All appearances are non-mental. A thing is a portion of space-time 
with a specific configuration of motion. The thing is discovered by the 
mind as the synthesis of its various appearances. Dr. Alexander dis- 
tinguishes three kinds of appearances: (i) The real appearances of 
the thing are its appearances to standardized or normal minds. These, 
of course, have a variety of appearances and usually call the real thing 
what it appears to them to be when it is near enough to be touched, 
but reality, in this special sense, is a social convention or matter of 
social valuation; (2) Mere appearances are the appearances which 
arise from a combination of a thing with other things; for example, 
when we see things in an artificial light or blue haze; (3) Illusory 
appearances; for example, color contrasts or the plane picture of a 
box seen solid; these are due to the intrusion of the mind of the 
observer. "Illusory appearances always imply omission or addi- 
tion or distortion owing to the abnormality of the percipient" (p. 
185). In terms of practical value touch gives us standard sizes, 
shapes, etc. " Now, the superiority of touch over sight, in general, 
is due to the nature of its object which does not need, like color, a 
medium, but is conveyed to the body direct" (p. 204). "Now the 
price we pay for having our intuitions of Space aroused through 
sense, is that they are subject to whatever variations may be neces- 
sary for the proper business of vision" (p. 202). 

All "perspectives" (in Mr. B. Russell's sense) are selections of 
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the thing presented to sight. The real thing is the totality of its 
perspectives (p. 196). Illusions "are perspectives of the real world 
as seen by a mind in abnormal condition" (p. 216). Illusions are not 
created by the mind. " What the mind does is to choose them from 
the world of reality. They also are an instance of the mind's select- 
iveness, only the selection is uncontrolled by that part of reality 
which purports to be perceived. The illusory object is as much 
non-mental as the real appearance" (p. 214). In an illusion: "We 
combine elements not really combined, but both the elements and 
their form of combination are features of the real world when that 
world is taken large enough. Sometimes the dislocation involved is 
more thoroughgoing still. In a rational dream I have not only 
appearances, but things which behave in the dream space precisely 
as they would in reality. They obey physical laws and are thus 
physical, though apprehended only in idea. . . . Everything in the 
dream is real. . . . But in the larger world they are not found in 
these arrangements and thus they cannot bear the test of the wider 
reference. ... I do not make the green which I see in the illusory 
sensation or hallucination" (p. 215). Hallucination is an inverted 
illusion ; in it the mind supplies the thing of which the interpretation 
is sensed, whereas in illusion the thing revealed is supplemented by 
an idea which does not fit it in fact (p. 211). 

Intersubjective intercourse depersonalizes experience. So-called 
private experience is but each man's individual perspective of the thing 
(p. 229). Thus private spaces are but public spaces as observed by 
individuals at different points of view. Real space is their synthesis. 
The really important distinction is not between private and public 
experience but between personal and impersonal experience. Sensa 
and images are not private but public, except in so far as they con- 
tain illusory features. What is personal in the strictest sense is the 
act of enjoyment. 

I shall deal briefly with Dr. Alexander's treatment of value. 
"Values," he says, "then are unlike the empirical qualities of ex- 
ternal things, shape, or fragrance, or life ; they imply the amalgama- 
tion of the object with the human appreciation of it. Truth does not 
consist of mere propositions but of propositions as believed; beauty 
is felt; and good is the satisfaction of persons. . . . The tertiary 
qualities . . . are subject-object determinations" (p. 238). Appre- 
ciations arise from the community of minds in social intercourse; 
they involve relations of the collective mind, by which he means a 
symbol for that cooperation, and conflict of many minds which pro- 
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duced standards of approval or disapproval. The mind which ap- 
preciates value is a standard mind. What we apprehend in objects 
of value is their coherence. Values are real, for the mind is the 
highest finite empirical reality we know. The combination of two 
realities — mind and its objects — does not produce unreality. Truth 
is coherence in beliefs, as determined by reality. This does not mean 
that there never can be real opposition between propositions that are 
both true. Coherence is not a property of reality but of the per- 
spectives which we have ourselves selected. The mind which has 
truth has it as a standard mind. Truth means the settling down of 
individual believings into a social whole. The mind which has error 
is so far an outcast from the intellectual community (p. 258). Were 
all minds perfect mirrors of reality, there would be no truth, for 
there would be no error (p. 259). Truth and error are as much 
social products as moral good and evil. A really solitary individual 
could not be aware of error. But the reality which is truly known 
is still only a human selection from the whole. The only propositions 
which are true and cannot change are those which embody cate- 
gorial characters. " Goodness, then, like truth, is an amalgam of mental 
and non-mental existents; is a new reality whose internal coherence 
is its goodness" (p. 280). The good is a system of satisfaction of 
persons which is effected by right willing. The beauty of a beauti- 
ful object lies in the coherence of its parts; in a coherence which 
can be felt coherently by several minds. Goodness is inclusive; it 
belongs to all normal minds; beauty is a part of the good; goodness 
and truth are species of the beautiful ; and all values are included in 
truth. In the coherence of the individual mind with itself and with 
other minds we find the true locus of all values; and their reality is 
the reality of mind. 

The highest level of empirical existence known to us is finite mind. 
But we have every right to suppose that there are higher empirical 
qualities, and Deity is the next higher empirical quality than mind. 
God is the whole world as possessing the quality of Deity. Actually, 
God is the infinite world with its nisus towards Deity. God must 
include mind, since every empirical quality includes the lower quali- 
ties, but God must be more or higher than mind or spirit. Mind 
we may say, is His Body, but not his Deity. Thus God is the superior 
finite which has mind for its immediate body (p. 355). The body of 
the infinite God is the whole universe (p. 357). Our minds are 
organic sensa of God. The infinite God is purely ideal, since the 
attainment of Deity makes Deity finite. As actual, God does not 
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possess Deity but is the universe's tendency to that quality. We may 
say that God is the ideal God in embryo, always becoming Deity but 
never attaining it (p. 365). Thus there is a creative stream of 
tendency which makes for the realization of higher values — ^that is, 
of more complex empirical qualities. Our values are the proximate 
materials for the making of Deity (p. 416). But Deity is a quality, 
not a value, since values are secured by finite beings. Dr. Alexander 
thinks that the nisus or striving towards Deity, of the universe, is the 
true meaning of the God of the religious consciousness. 

This is not the place to discuss fully the rich contents of Dr. 
Alexander's work. I will indicate briefly my difficulties, in the ex- 
pectation of discussing more fully, on a later occasion, some of the 
fundamental issues involved in Dr. Alexander's challenge to other 
forms of speculative philosophy. (1) Dr. Alexander's Space-Time 
or Motion-Stuff reminds one of Aristotle; but Dr. Alexander has 
neither an Unmoved Mover nor entelechies. It reminds one of Berg- 
son's Pure Duration; but, whereas in Bergson duration is explicitly 
Soul of which Body or Space is a by-product, for Alexander spacial 
extension is just as essential an aspect of reality as motion. In a 
Spinozistic sense Space and Time might be called attributes of the 
one Substance. I confess that Space-Time seems to me too thin, too 
abstract, too tenuous and mechanical, to be called the One Reality. 
There is motion, but there is nothing which moves or is moved. Dr. 
Alexander sets out from an abstract mathematico-physical concept 
of Space-Time, and then tells us that more concrete, or thicker and 
' higher,' empirical orders ' emerge ' from, or, rather, in the bosom of, 
the initial abstraction — secondary qualities, living process, mind, and 
we may believe, still higher empirical qualities. The magical word 
that does the trick, and saves the system from the appearance of be- 
ing an abstract materialism is ' Emergence.' But what is ' emergence,' 
and how does it differ from a blind mechanico-mathematical causa- 
tion? All the empirical riches that are to appear in the process are 
carefully hidden in this one word. It seems to me like saying — 
" Give me emergence and I will produce, each in its own good time, 
out of the Space-Time Hat, everything actual, and the promise of 
more to satisfy religious aspiration." Either each order of empirical 
qualities is produced blindly and mechanically from a lower order, 
and is nothing but the shifting of a mechanically predetermined spacio- 
temporal contour; or the higher qualities were already present po- 
tentially in the universe and then the higher qualities belong per- 
manently to the essential constitution of reality, and reality is vastly 
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richer than Space-Time ; then there is an eternal order of which the 
highest known qualities are the most adequate finite utterances. For 
the assumption that qualities not actual are potential is a logical 
evasion. Whatever emerges was somehow actual before its emergence, 
or else it was non-existent before it emerged and was caused, in the 
sense of being produced, by the lower complex from which it emerged. 
(2) By what logical right does one speak of ' higher ' and ' lower ' 
empirical qualities, if Reality be essentially ever-moving spacio- 
temporal configurations? If there be creative advance or movement 
towards perfection, in the generation of empirical qualities, must not 
perfection, the goal, somehow exist or subsist through the whole proc- 
ess? If there be no fixed, no eternal standard, then we may be 
moving, indeed; but, inasmuch as we do not know and cannot know 
whether we are going anywhere, we have no right to speak of 'ad- 
vance' or 'higher' and 'lower.' We are on the way to nowhere. 
Dr. Alexander has a working criterion of 'higher;' it is 'mind;' but 
mind is generated from life, life from matter and matter from Space- 
Time. In turn something higher than mind is being, or perhaps will 
be, or at least may be, generated from mind. But we are given no 
idea of what this ' higher ' than mind is or will be, whenever it is or 
will be. Why not hold on to what we have and work it for all it is 
worth instead of dissolving it in a kinematical abstraction? (3) I 
cannot accept the validity of Dr. Alexander's explanation of the 
respective footings of reed, mere, and illusory, appearances. In all 
cases, sizes, shapes, color-contrast, etc., the perceptual data depend 
on the interplay of percipient activity with a complex of external 
conditions. In all cases alike what is perceived or imaged depends, 
in varying degrees, on extra-organic and organic conditions plus the 
mental attitude of the percipient. Dr. Alexander is right in saying 
that the test of reality is social normality. The physically real is a 
social construct which presupposes community of structure in indi- 
vidual percipients and community of physical conditions. The world 
might be regarded as a collective hallucination, were it not that the 
subjectivist, like all other philosophers, quietly assumes a real com- 
munity of persons in order to make his explanation work. Indeed he 
assumes this community in philosophizing at all. Dr. Alexander is 
on the right track in working towards a social realism. But, as a 
social realist, I would argue that it follows that the minimal concept 
of reality involves always a community of minds as its highest term 
and fullest meaning; and therefore, reality is not Space-Time but, at 
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least, a community of selves. The physical world is the frame-work 
of the community. 

Dr. Alexander's book seems to me the most imposing and solid 
piece of metaphysical construction since Dr. Bosanquet's Principle of 
Individuality and Value. Dr. Alexander is strongest where, per- 
haps. Dr. Bosanquet is weakest — in physical cosmology. Dr. Bosan- 
quet is strongest where Dr. Alexander is weakest — in the interpreta- 
tion of the significance of the objective structures of historical and 
social culture, of mental or spiritual community and its works. The 
fundamental issue today in the logic of metaphysics is this — must 
metaphysicians, in obedience to the norms of kinematics or geometriz- 
ing physics, de-anthropomorphize the universe of experience to the 
extent of denying to the objective cultural activities of the human 
spirit, in society and its history, a key-position in reading the meaning 
of experience as a whole ; or may they accord to " Cultural Reality " 
a central place? In spite of his temporal universe. Dr. Alexander 
pays scant attention to the metaphysical bearings of the historical 
cultural-life. In the large sense he is a naturalist. For him the cate- 
gories of abstract physics are normative, notwithstanding the play 
he makes with emergence and conation. The above issue has always 
been the fundamental question in the logic of philosophy — what form 
of interpretation should philosophy aim at? But the issue is espe- 
cially acute today in view of the tremendous impact of mechanics in 
education, industry and our entire social order, an impact greatly 
increased by the terrible destruction of the works of culture and the 
painful scission in its historical continuity wrought by the cataclysmic 
eruption of 1914-1918. I should be false to my own convictions 
if I omitted to say that the issue above stated has at stake the entire 
life of human culture ; that philosophy is not primarily an intellectual 
exercise in cosmical kinematics, but is a serious call to interpret and 
to defend with all the power of reason, the vitality and supremacy of 
humanistic culture. From the standpoints alike of reflection upon the 
spiritual meaning of man's whole cultural experience, of the real 
nature and value of personality, and of the continuance and progress 
of civilization, I have to deny the normativeness of the categories 
of physics and of mechanism in all spheres, as being both grossly 
inadequate to the full implications or meaning of cultural experience 
and inimical to the spiritual welfare of civilization. To attempt to 
turn philosophy into a cosmical mathematics is to desert the ship. 
I see no worthy future for philosophy as such a discipline. 

~ „ o TT J. A. Leighton. 
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